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Another Pel Mpera. 


It would seem that the success of Maritana has not alone 
been of, service to the composer, but has extended its in- 
fluence, beneficially, elsewhere. No sooner has Mr. Wallace’s 
opera become established in the favour of our public; no 
sooner have its melodies found their way to every pianoforte, 
and to the majority of barrel organs, than another work, by 
another native composer, is talked of, in the vicinity of Drury 
Lane Theatre. We can now state with confidence that a 
MS. opera, from the pen of Mr. George Alexander .Mac- 
farren, has been accepted hy the lessee of that establishment, 
and will be immediately put in rehearsal. The book is the 
composition of the late Mr. Mucfarren, and its title, Aa 
Adventure of Don Quizote, gives promise of an interesting 
plot. The adventure in question, the wedding of Camacho, 
is well known to all who have read the inimitable romance of 
Cervantes—which we would fain hope is the case with the 
great mass of theatre frequenters in London. Mendelssohn 
wrote music to a libretto founded on the same episode in the 
history of the valiant knight of La Mancha, when he was a 
boy of scarcely fourteen summers. The only portion of this 
music which the composer himself will allow to be men- 
tioned in his presence—the overture—has been introduced to 
the English musical public by our friend Wessel, in his col- 
Jection of modern overtures. We have seen the score, and 
would also vote for a wedding march, and a song of Basilio, 
being saved, with the overture, from the jaws of oblivion. 
The rest presents no indications of the excellence which 
Mendelssohn subsequently reached, and indeed may be laid 
aside without regret. 

We have the liveliest anticipations of the result of Mr. 
Macfarren's first essay on the boards of a patent theatre. 
His Devil's Opera, which introduced him to the English 
public at the Lyceum, some half-a-dozen years ago, contained 
more promise than is usually evinced in a first work. It was 
remarkable for dramatic power, and by no means deficient in 
new and catching melodies. The orchestral accompaniments 
were written with masterly ease, and the opera altogether 





proved attractive enough to rescue the Lyceum (waggishly 
entitled in those times, the English Upera) from ruin. The 
experience of nearly seven years will have taught many 
things to Mr. Macfarren, which are desirable for a dramatic 
composer to know. As a writer of orchestral and chamber 
music, and of vocal music for the concert-room, he has long 
held a very conspicuous place among our native artists, and 
it is now for him to assert his claim to an equally distin- 
guished position as a composer for the theatre. ‘ For our own 
parts, we know him well enough to feel certain of his 
success, and it will gratify us to have the public fiat of 
approval sanctioning our high opinion of his merits. 

In this country, a composer of instrumental music, how- 
ever gifted, may pine away his existence in obscurity. The 
Philharmonic and other institutions which affect to be, and 
should be, encouragers of indigenous merit, have sufficiently 
proved themselves its staunchest foes, to leave no room for 
any hope of assistance through their influence. By the 
theatre alone, therefore, has the British composer a chance of 
declaring himself to the world. But, for the last twenty 
years, even the theatre has been a hot-bed of exclusiveness. 
For a long time Mr. Bishop, now Sir Henry, was the only 
composer who ever attempted anything in the shape of an , 
opera. After he had seen his day decline, and had followed 
at the fuuerals of his artistic reputation, came John Barnett, 
with the Mountain Sylph, Fair Rosamond, and Farinelli. He 
came as a meteor, and so departed. Settled at Cheltenham 
as a professor of singing, and amassing a handsome fortune, 
John Barnett has for some years turned a deaf ear to the en- 
treaties of his admirers, and writes operas no more. 

Frém Bishop to Barnett was a decided step towards the 
higher school of dramatic music, and had we thus gradually 
advanced up to the present moment, we might now be happy 
in the possession of a national opera. But circumstances were 
adverse, and John Barnett abandoned the career he had so 
brilliantly begun. When, emulative of the Roman Cincin- 
natus, he had retired into pastoral life, Michael Balfe came 
suddenly out of Italy, and began his career at Drury Lane 
with the Siege of Rochelle. The success of the Siege of Ro- 
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chelle induced the production of the Maid of Artois, a feeble 
opera, which the genius of Malibran alone sustained upon its 
legs. Subsequently a succession of works, numerous as the 
stars in the Milky Way, and as difficult tu distinguish one 
from another, emanated from the eloquently improvising brain 
of this composer. With the exception of Mr. Rooke’s 
Amilie, which obtained a -brilliant success at Covent Garden 
Theatre—Mr. Macfarren’s Devil’s Opera, which saved the 
Lyceum, as aforesaid—Mr. F’. Romer’s Pacha’s Bridal, and 
the Nourjahad, Francis the First, and Foresters of Edward 
Loder, one-of the mest brilliant, though unappreciated, of our 
operatic composers—ever since, up to the present season, the 
English stage has been monopolized by the inspirations of 
Mr. Balfe, and-two or three foreign composers of eminence. 


As from Bishop to Barnett was a rise, so from Barnett 


to Balfe was a fall. Bishop was original, though his school 
was nota high one. Barnett, less original than Bishop, was 
a disciple of the romantic and passionate Weber, and soared 
Balfe, a fol- 
lower of the modern Italian and French composers, had 
neither the originality of Bishop nor the depth and feeling 
of Barnett. : 

Thus we seemed to be losing ground in England, and 


in a higher atmosphere than his precursor. 


our national opera faded further and further on the horizon 
—till the present season commenced with an opera by Mr. 
Forbes—the Fairy Oak—which unluckily produced no im- 
pression. In the midst of universal mourning Mr. Wallace’s 
Maritana came, like the herald of a new and brilliant future, 
and in three days after its production, British opera, from 
the lowest stage of depression, was elevated to the highest 
pinnacle of hope. A happier day was announced—managers 
lecame more curious, composers more industrious, news- 
“ Our 
star is in the ascendant,” was the general exclamation. It 
On Mr. 
Macfarren devolves the task of further advancing our con- 


papers less ill-natured, the public less apathetic. 
remains to be seen how the issue will turn out. 


dition towards perfection—until by means of him, and others 
of our young and energetic spirits, the long dormant grub 
of British opera shall cast off its skin, and come forth in the 
sun, a brilliant butterfly, arrayed in all the beauty of native 
colors—a thing to be gazed at, admired, and imitated. 

Yes, reader, it is no vain dream of ours, that a British 
school of dramatic music is now within our reach. It depends 
upon ourselves whether we accomplish a fact so great and 
desirable, or grovel again, for ages, in the mud—whether we 
blow the trumpet of victory or sing the dirge of despair— 
whether we wring from the unwilling continent its admira- 
tion, or persist in exposing ourselves to its disdain ! 


J. W. D. 








A Theory of the SPinor Mote. 
BY J. MOLINEUX. 


Iv appears from a letter by an idiosyncratical correspondent 
in your number of May 22, that an eminent German musician 
has bewailed the absence of.a theory for the minor mode; 
In your number for February 6th, I have attempted that 
theory, by giving the relative proportions of the numbers of 
vibrations for all the notes of the scale in both modes ;—in 
your August 7, I have accordingly shewn the places at which 
a string may be shortened to produce the same notes ; and in 
your Angust 14, I have again proposed an experiment by 
weights, for the same purpose. 

I have never seen that the theory for the notes in the minor 
mode has ever yet been unexceptionably and formally set 
forth. As the consideration of this subject may lead to some 
interesting results, I will, with your permission, attempt that 
theory, and propose an experiment with two pianofortes, in 
order to bring this matter more easily within the reach 
of those who care for it: I will also give a valuation of the 
intervals of the notes so produced; and compare them. with 
the valuations of the corresponding intervals of the notes 
in the equal temperament, and with those of the imaginary 
scale propounded by Mr. Edward Clare. 

Upon both pianofortes, for harmony from C only, let tenor 
and treble C be tuned into perfect octave notes for the tonic 
octave, and the subdominant perfect fifth notes ;—let E, G, and 
A sharp, or B flat, be tuned in perfect accordance with tenor 
and treble C, for the tonic major third note above G, for the 
dominant major third note; let G sharp or A flat be taken as 
a fine major third note between E and B, as the subdominant 
minor third, and the dominant sharp eighth, or minor ninth, 
and the tonic sharp fifth and minor sixth notes; let C sharp, 
or D flat, and D sharp, or E flat, he tuned respectively to the 
perfect fifth and true fourth notes below G sharp or A flat, for 
the tonic sharp eighth or minor ninth, the subdominant sharp 
fifth or minor sixth, and the tonic augmented second or minor 
third, and the dominant sharp fifth or minor sixth notes. On 
one, which I shall call the dominant and tonic pianoforte, let 
D be tuned to a true fourth note below G;—A be tuned to a 
perfect fifth note above this D; and let F be tuned to a true 
fourth note below B flat, for the dominant fifth, major ninth 
and flat seventh notes; and let F sharp be a perfect fourth 
note below B. On the other, which I shall call the subdomi- 
nant and tonic pianoforte, let F be tuned to a perfect fifth 
note below treble C ;—let A be tuned toa fine major third 
note between this F and C, and let D be tuned to a perfect 
fifth note below this A, for the subdominant eighth, major 
third, and great sixth notes :let F sharp be tuned as a fine 
major third note between this D and A for the subdominant 
sharp eighth or minor ninth note; and let D sharp, or E flat 
be tuned as a perfect fifth note below A sharp or B flat, for 
the subdominaut augmented sixth or flat seventh notes. 
These intonations ought to be transferred to an octave higher, 
and one or two octaves lower upon both pianofortes. 

Upon a pianoforte which is tuned to the equal tempera- 
ment, and’in music, the chords of the supertonics D flat and 
D, and of the submediants A flat and A, are introduced as the 
occasional substitutes for the chord of F, the subdominant ;— 
the chords of the submediants A flat and A, and of the 
mediants E flat and E, are introduced as the occasional sub- 
stitutes for the chord of C the tonic; and the chords of the 
mediants E flat and E, and of the subtonics B flat and B, are 
introduced as the occasional substitutes for the chord of G, 
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the dominant. Thus, is musical harmony from all the key- 
notes, except F sharp or G flat, linked, almost immediately, 
with that from the three clef notes F, C, and G: 

In order ‘to simplify the quantities of the intervals of the 
notes, I shall suppose the interval tenor and treble C to be 
divided into 2000 degrees. As every maitre d’hotel, restaura- 
teur, and sojourner in France, is au fait in money calcu- 
lations by frances and centimes, I shall so point these quan- 
tities that they may be read as French money accounts, or 
as hundreths and tenths, &c. 

The calculations for ‘the equal temperament intervals, and 
for those of Mr. Clare’s arbitrary scale, are easily made. 
The quantities for the former are found by the division 
of 2000 into twelve equal parts; those for the latter, are 
found by dividing 2000 into fifty parts, and by giving eight- 
fiftieths to each of the “five tones of equal sizc,” and five- 
fiftieths to each of the “two diatonic semitones of equal size 
also,” and the intermediate sharps and flat notes. The quan- 
tities for the intervals of the accordant intonations are not 
so easily found—but the task is accomplished, and I have 
perfect reliance upon the correctness of its results. 

In the following table, the quantities for the intervals of the 
accordant notes are arranged in two columns, accordingly 
as they appertain to the notes upon the dominant and tonic, 
and the subdominant and tonic pianofortes. Thesquantities 
for the intervals of the equal temperament notes are placed in 
one column only. Those for the intervals of Mr. Clare’s 
scale of “arbitrary and fixed” notes are arranged into two 
columns, accordingly with the sharp or the flat notations for 
the inter-notes in the major-iaode scale from C. Placed col- 
laterally, the numbers in these columns shew, very clearly, 
the differences of the quantities of their several intervals. 

The intervals of the notes of the equal temperament are 
uniform. The intervals of Mr. Clare’s five larger and two 
smaller intervals being equal in themselves also, as well as of 
the smaller semitones which Mr. Clare has forgotten to 
specify, are also respectively uniform. The quantities of the 
several extents of the tone, and of the semitone intervals 
of the notes of the accordant scale, may be found by the dif- 
ferences between the numbers, as they ascend, which express 
their distances from the key note ; and those who care about 
the matter. and will take the pains again to practise some of 
their earlier lessons in arithmetic, will find that the alliance, 
in the minds of men, between the semitones diatonic and 
major, and chromatic and minor, has been both a mischievous 
and a vulgar error. 

I repeat, that the quantities in the following table may 
be read as hundreths and tenths, &c., or as francs and cen- 
times. 


Equidistant Arbitrary Intonations 
Intonations. Sharps. Flats, 


20.00 20.00 20.00 
18.33 18.00 18.00 
16.67 16.00 16.80 
15.00 14.80 14.80 
13.53 18.80 13.60 
11,67 11.60 11.60 
10.00 9.60 10.40 
8.33 8.40 8.40 
6.67 6.40 6.40 
5.00 4.40 0.20 
eibie 3.33 3.20 3.20 
ToCshorDfi, 1.26 1,26 1,67 1.20 2.00 
From C,... 0.00 0,00 0.00 0.00 0.00 


Asalready stated, the quantities of the respective intervals 
of the notes may be found by a comparison of the quantities 
which signify the respective distances of the notes from the 
lowest or key-note. The differences in pitch between the 


Concordant Intonations 
Dominant. Subdom, 
20.00 26.00 
18.18 18.18 
16.24 16.24 
15.10 = =14.78 
12.96 1296 
11.70 11.70 
9.88 9.56 
7.94 8.30 
6.48 6.48 
4.66 4.54 
3.40 3.08 


The Notes. 
Sele ot kes 
FO Ds avs bese 
To A sh. orB fl, 
FO As 00s wried ie 
ToG sh. or A fl. 


To EB. ..édece 
To D sh. or E fi. 
ToD ..... 





« 
concordant intonations -and those of the equal-temperament 
(which depend upon the concordancy of the notes, and not all 
upon their sharp or flat notation) are also indicated by the 
same respective quantities. It may be seen that the first, one 
of the fourth, and the fifth notes of the concordant scale, are 
the same, or very nearly so, with the notes in the equal 
temperament. All the rest of the notes differ less or more 
widely from them. The eighth and fifth notes of chords may 
be doubled or tripled in, or omitted from, a modulation; but 
the rest of the notes, in which chiefly reside the colouring 
and the characteristics of harmony, cannot be easily so 
treated. As the inherent principle of accordant harmony 
with which we are endowed, or the notes themselves, altering 
their pitch accordingly with the way in which they are asso- 
ciated, in most instances reconcile the differences between the 
notes of the concordant and the equal intonations, an equal 
temperament scale of sounds may very efficiently answer 
every musical purpose. For instance, on a well-tuned piano- 
forte, take treble A as the highest note in the major common 
chord from F and from D ;—in the latter case it is very per- 
ceptibly sharper than the former. Were it not for the 
somewhat fixed intonations of the cornet-d-piston and other 
such instruments, the extravagant harmonies in the nvusic of 
the promenade and other such concerts would be imprac- 
ticable. For singers, and for others who have any command 
over the intonation, it is almost indispensable to know where 
and what are the accordant differences which occur in conse- 
quence of the changes in the roots of chords; but the adjust- 
ment of those differences must be confided to our instinctive 
musical perceptions. The attempt to regulate these differ- 
ences, as by calculation, would be equally inefficacious with a 
similar attempt to regulate our means to preserve equili- 
brium during the numberless deviations from the horizontal 
position of an omnibus or a steamer. For all other musical 
performers, and for composers, the physiology of music is 
merely equal in importance with the knowledge of any other 
science with which a gentleman ought to be acquainted. 

The notes C,—tonic C sharp or D flat,—tonic and dominant 
D,—tonic E flat,—E,—G or G sharp, and A sharp or B fiat, 
are members of the chord from C; together with the sub- 
dominant A as the added great sixth note to C, E or E flat, 
and G; or, omitting the G, the same A with C, and E or E 
flat, or A flat, with C and E flat, to form the chord of the 


‘tonic major or minor sixth. When, in the major mode, the 


tonic chord is to be followed by that of the subdominant, it may 
consist of the notes C, E and G or G sharp ;—C, E, G and 
B flat; the same, omitting the C, for the mediant flat fifth 
chord ;—C, E, G and B flat;—the same, omitting the C, for 
the mediant flat fifth chord ;—C, E, G, B flat and D ;—E, G, 
B flat, and D or D flat, for the mediant minor or diminished 
seventh chord ;—D flat, E, G, and B flat; or E, G sharp, B, 
and D, for the mediant flat seventh chord. When it is to be 
followed by the dominant chord, it may consist of the notes 
C, Eor E flat, and G.;—C or C sharp, E, G, and A—or C, E 
flat, G and A, as the added great sixth chord ;—the tonic 
chords of the minor or the major sixth already mentioned ;— 
C or C sharp, E, G, and A sharp or B flat; or E flat, G, A 
sharp or B flat, and C sharp or D flat. In the minor mode 
this chord has not so many varieties, unless the E be taken , 
instead of E flat, when it is to be followed by the subdominant 
chord. When it is to be followed by the dominant chord it 
may consist of C, E flat, and G;—C, E flat, G, and A, as the 
tonic chord of the added great sixth ; C, E flat, and A flat or 
A, for the tonic chord of the minor or the major sixth; or E 
flat, G, B flat, and C sharp or D flat, for the minor mediant, 
augmented sixth, or flat seventh chord. 
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The notes which belong to the subdominant chord are F, 
F sharp or G flat, G, A flat, A, A sharp, C, C sharp, D flat, 
D. D sharp, E flat, and E. In the major mode, proceeding to 
the tonic or the dominant chords, the subdominant chord may 
consist of F, A or A flat and C;—F or F sharp, A and D, 
and F, A flat, and D, for the'subdomingnt chord of the major 
sixth; F,A flat, and D flat, for the subdominant chord of the 
minor sixth ;—F, A sharp, and © sharp, when it Jeads to the 
dominant chord, or rather to the second inversion of the chord 
subtonic flat fifth, hereafter to be mentioned :—F, A, C, and 
E flat; the same, omitting the F, for the submediant chord 
flat fifth ;—F or F sharp, A, C, and D, or D sharp, or E flat, 
or E, for the subdominant chord of the added great sixth, or 
of the augmented sixth, or of the flat or the diminished 
seventh, or of the major or the minor seventh ;—A or A flat, 
C, D, or D sharp or E flat, and F sharp; but the D sharp is 
not to be taken, and the E flat, or E must first descend to C, 
when the next isthe dominant chord; and F, A, C, E flat or 
E, and G, where the E flat or E, and G, must descend to the 
tonic C, and E, and the G must descend to the dominant D, 
or F.° In the minor mode, neither this last chord, nor the A 
sharp, C sharp, or D sharp, can be used. 

The notes which belong to the dominant chords are G, G 
sharp, A flat, A, B flat, B, D flat, D, 1) sharp, E, F and F 
sharp. For proceeding to the tonic chord, in both modes, 
that of the dominant may consist of G, B, and D or D sharp ; 
—G, B, D, and F ;—the same, except the G, for the chord of 
the subtonic flat fifth ;—G, B, D, F, and A ;—B, D, F, and A 
or A flat, for the subtonic minor or diminished seventh ;—A 
flat, B, ), and F; or B, D sharp, F sharp, and A. In the 
minor mode, D sharp, F sharp, and A, would be out of their 
place. In proceeding to the subdominant chord, that from the. 
dominant may consist of B, or followed by B flat, and D, or 
followed by D flat, and G;—G, B, or followed by B flat, 
D, or followed by D flat, and F ;—the same, except the G, 
for the subtonic flat fifth chord ;—E, G or G sharp, B and D, 
for the added great sixth chord from the dominant ; or Gor G 
sharp, B, and E, for the dominant major sixth chord. The 
last two chords are impracticable in the minur mood. 








Dramatic Entelligence, 


Haymarket Tueatrre.—Mr. Reed took his benefit at this 
theatre yesterday evening, which, we are happy to say, was 
numerously and fashionably attended. Mr. Reed is worthy of 
the best patronage of the public. He is an excellent artist, 
and his compositions and musical direction become no mean 
addition to the many attractions of the Haymarket. Not- 
withstanding that pause in theatrical business, which may be 
observed at every theatre a few weeks antecedent to Christ- 
mas, we have perceived no falling off at this house. “The 
Maiden Aunt” improves on repetition, and the author has 
now no reason to complain. If his play cannot be pronounced 
a standard work, worthy of being handed down to all times, 
it has effected for him a name that promises to be bright and 
prominent among poets and dramatists of the age. Though 
far from being a perfect comedy, it has all the germs of 
comedy within it. We almost fancy blank verse an un- 
becoming garb for wit. It is certainly a circumscribing suit, 
and requires the most brilliant genius to counteract its 
trammels. When shall we find wit united to blank verse out 


of Shakspere’s page? In the present day, especially, when 
life supplies new modes and modifications of thought and 
language, it must be considered a herculean task to surmount 















the difficulties arising from suiting an antique dress to a 
modern form. For, leaving Shakspere out, have we a single 
writer among the ancients who succeeded in engrafting 
humour upon yerse?, Ben Johnson, the only one of the old 
dramatists who attempts it, in every effort degenerates into 
ribaldry and licentiousness. Even Shaks himself most 
frequently threw off its restrictions of rh ”” and jested in 
plain prose.” Yet what the great dramatist found bondage to 
his wit, we discover, in the ‘ Maiden Aunt,” persisted in, as 
its true vehicle. Blank verse is not the proper dress for 
modern comedy, and we are satisfied no living author. could 
succeed in developing its phrases of wit and humour under 
the restraint of such rigid fetters. We throw out these 
remarks as a hint to the author of the “Maiden Aunt.” It 
may be worth his while to notice them. The farce of the 
“ Railway Bubbles” contiaues to excite roars of laughter ; and 
Mr. Webster, in the ‘ Miseries of Human Life,” has 
equalled all his previous personifications in his risible illus- 
tration of the wretched hero. It is a most exquisite piece of 
comic acting. The musical entertaiments of the evening in- 
cluded, among other, interesting matters, the Overture to Au- 
ber’s Crown Diamonds, and a Fantasia on the violoncello, by 
Mr. W._F. Read, a son of the beneficiaire, and an artist of 
the highest promise. 

Tue Princess's Tueatre.—The “ Violet” continues the 
main feature of attraction at this house. Backed by the new 
ballet, the manager has found it unnecessary to provide an 
new entertainment. The “ Crown Diamonds” is underlined, 
and will be re-produced during the holidays. Though un- 
announced, we may promise the re-appearance of Madlle, Nau 
in Catarina. Mr. Macready will return in January, and Mixs 
Cushman is mentioned as likely to join the dramatic corps. 
We scarcely think it requisite to combine two such artists as 
Mr. Macready and Miss Cushman to fill the Princess’s; but 
their conjunction in many of Shakspere’s plays is a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished. Mr. Maddox leaves nothing 
undone that may tend to uphold his theatre in public estima- 
tion, and come what may, we are certain of high intellectual 
treats under his management. 

Drury Lanz-—Wallace’s popular Maritana, and the 
ballet of the Devil to Pay, with the charming Flora Fabbri, 
continue to fillthe theatre every night—so that our task of 
criticism is for the present a sinecure. Long may it remain 
so! We regret to hear, from a sure source, that Mr. Benedict’s 
long expected opera will not—at least as things go at present 
—be produced. We have heard the music, and can testify 
not only to its intrinsic beauty, but to its being the dramatic 
masterpiece of its accomplished composer. Let us hope Mr. 
Benedict’s time and talent may not viveeang have been 
bestowed in vain—more especially as the opera has been for 
some time sold to an eminent musical firm. Mr. Bunn, in 
company with Mr. ‘Thomas Chappell, has started for Paris, to 
hear Balfe’s new opera‘ at the Academie, and to make arrange- 
ments for its production on the boards of Drury Lane Theatre. 

Frencu Prays.—Les Femmes Savantes.—This most 
overwhelming satire, in which Moliere, that great surgeon of 
the mind, drove his unflinching lancet into the’ quick of the 
reigning and absorbing folly of the day—as in Tartufe, he did 
into the predominant vice—was produced on Monday night. 
As a drama, its merits are inferior, the whole soul of 
Moliére being bent on firing off as many volleys of murderous 
satire as werecompatible with the dramatic menceuvres of his 
characters. Gracious Heavens !—what a slaughter must it 
have effected—what a sudden rout of the amazon corps, and 
its pigmy leaders, Cotin and Menage,with all their pop-gun artil- 
lery, and play-card fortifications! Imagine, in the present 








. day, a Moliére starting:up and levelling sucha ‘broadside at’ 
)\gome one-of our‘swarming cliques! ‘Literary fame insurance 


-Clusive:- humbug+—magg ot-breeding fly blows, that bespot the 
uiliterary ‘regions. ‘Could prayers’ bring ‘us a Hercules from 


w 


: eritique-writer would ever pray. The satire of the Femmes 


-imitable,,' |His earnest scenes and his comic ones were équally 
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associations, founded on principles of mutual puffery, and ex- 


‘above.or below, that’ would cleanse: thus effectually these 
Augean «stables, verily we should turn devout, and your 


Savantes was so decidedly pro re nata, and levelled with such 
unmistakable personality, thet unless possessed of the literary 
history of the time, it is impossible to estimate. its searching 
keenness and annihilating vigour—though as an ‘abstract 
satire it is still, and always will be, perfectly intelligible, and 
to a certain degree applicable. It requires acting of, a high 
order—of the very highest—for being chiefly didactic, the 
characters are left almost entirely to the actors to fill up into 
identities—and moreover the dialogue requires intelligence as 
well.as pliability of expression, to deliver with ‘the reqtiisite 
force, and relieve from a certain tediousness’ which’ always ac- 
companies a didactic intention. It is hardly ‘necessary to say 
that it. was done justice to, with but two exceptions—Cartigny 
and Madlle. Martelleur—both of whom are legitimate ‘come- 
dians of a high order. The Femmes Savantes was folldwed by 
the -Chevalier de St. Georges—a piece of startling” interest, 
which James: Wallack made popular in an English dress, at 
the: Princess’s Theatre. Lafont, in the Chevalier; was’ in- 


,adinirable,/ ‘M. Rhozevil, in the Baron, acted with’ gréat 
power:.,,Mdile.. Martelleur, in Madame Présle, had*for the first 
time an opportunity of displaying her full powers to an English 
audience. In impassioned dialogue, this charming artist may 
vie with any of the leading French comedians—and there is a 
delicacy and refinement about her quiet scenes,’a playful 
humour and a fund of gentle irony, that few modern’ actresses 
possess, and that render her impersonations as agreeable as they 
are natural and true. In the first scene, where she narrates 
the history of the Chevalier St. Georges—in the scetie at” her 
own house, where she endeavours to find out the seéret of' his 
heart+in the musie scene—and above all, in the seene where 
sh¢ comes alone to his house, to persuade him to abanddn ‘the 
duel with his unknown brother—Mdlle.  Martelleur evinced 
the powers of a great artist, and won the spontaneous and 
hearty applause of the audience. Much may be’said) in com- 
vaendation of the perfect manner in which she 'dresses‘her 
characters—an accomplishment by no means to be despised’ in 
these.days. In the Femme de quarante ans, which is announced 
for Friday night, we shall expect from» Mdlle.’ Martelleur‘a 
further. development of her distinguished abilities. The house 
was crowded with the aristocracy and the élite of the beau 
monde.’| Everything indicates a prosperous season for Mr. 
Mitchell. 





SMusings of a Musician. 
BY. HENRY C. LUNN. 


“ Why these are very crotchets that he speaks; 
Notes, notes, forsdoth, ‘and noting!” 
SHAKSPERE. 
No. L. 


MUSICAL GRAMMARIANS. 


Tue science of harmony bears precisely ® same relation to music that 
the science of does to language. ‘To speak or write correctly, 


‘nised laws which we can mentally refer to whenever we.are in doubt,:'To 
play or compose correctly it is also necessary that we should have an in- 
Misputable code! of rules-which, having been laid down by the united 
-wisdom: of the greatest theorists, shall’be our guide ‘on/all occasions. It 
is true that there are. many. who speak, and some.who: most unblushingly 
write, a language without the: slightest knowledge of the laws of gram- 
matical construction ; there are also those who play, and .even. compose, 
music as utterly destitute of any theoretical information on. the: subject ; 
‘but these persons, instead of being recognised, are merely tolerated; the 
exhibition of their powers sufficiently seals their own condemnation ; and 
literary men and musicians, upon whose province they would wish to'e- 

croach, merely look.on with an occasional smile at their harmless pre- 


sumption. 
But although neither language nor music can properly be exercised 


unless we have rules'to guide us, by some inary chain 
of reasoning many persons in the present day appear to imagine that 
there is in reality a wide difference between the two. .The study of 


grammar is considered to be indispensable in the education of all-who 
wish to speak or write a language elegantly and correctly ; but the study 
of harmony seems at once to transform the musician into the composer. 
Because aman knows how .to.resolye discords properly, he publishes his 
exercises, and thinks himself a com ‘because he has learned the 
“construction of a fugue, he prints one and defies the critics to prove that 
it is “wrong.” Thus the musical world is deluged with a flood of 
- learning, andthe’ pedant endeavours to consider himself a genius, not 
because he has ever done anything good, but because he has never done 
anytting bad, : 
"Tf person study the construction of a language with deep attention, it 
. ig more prdbable that he will become the author of a valuable. grammar 
) than of amepié‘poem. © Genius is restless in its very nature. Struggling 
‘continually to develop itself, it will only submit to‘be- guided until it can 
»safely burst forth, and. free itself from the withering influence of scho- 
lastic education. Milton was a “ schoolmaster,” yet he did not write 
94 Paradise ‘Lost,’ beeause he was a schoolmaster, but ix spite of it. 
Surtowmndéd bytireumstances of a nature opposed to the production of 
stich: poem, he! has leftus a work which will live for ever, and no 
other “schoolmaster ’’ has yet dared to imitate him, it may be inferred 
that there is.more, modesty amongst schoolmasters than amongst 
musicians, 

\) Bat it is'tisually asked whether it is possible that persons can become 
eininent without deeply studying the principles of the art or science which 
they, profess.. Certainly noti. To form the mind of a great composer, it 
is mece that.he,should become a theorist; but no study in the world 
will plat eeretine talent where no creative talent existed before. Many 
become theorists because they are men of genius, but none become men 
of genius because they are theorists, 

In the “ ReminiscencesofMichael--Kelly,’ which I have at this 
moment before me, a conversation occurs with Mozart, ekg ome 
shows that all s; possessing: natural talent, invariably estimate t! 
mere plodding. shchtnatcian a his proper value. The author was 
consulting Mozart about studying the intricacies of the science, in order 
that he might compose with greater fa@§ity. Mozart, however, dis- 
suaded him from it; and,’ seeing that he had a decided gift for melody, 
counselled him’ not to disturb and perplex himself by dry and mechanical 
studies. . “Melody,’? said. he, “is the essence of music. I compare a 

melodist toa fine racer, and counterpointists to hack post-horses ; 
therefore he advised, let well alone, and remember the old Italian pro- 
verb—‘ Chi sa piu, meno sa,,—Who knows most, knows least.” 
Dr. Johnson ’says’that he thinks much may be made of a Scotchman 
“if he be caught young.’? Such I have no doubt may be the case with 
amere contrapuntist, ; but it must be before he has begun to look upon 
music as a pedantic: grammarian looks upon literature—before he has 
tworked a fague as a mathematician works a problem in Euclid—before, 
in fact, he has begun to think that music should be criticised by the eye 
instead’ ofthe ear. Should he have arrived at this point, he is hopeless 
and irreclaimable. The little genius he may ever have possessed, will 
have, gone forever; and, to use Mozart's simile, he: will most un- 
questionably be, ranked with the “hack post-horses” instead of the 
“ racers.” 


b 


But it may be said-that the former of the two classes I have mentioned 
are usefuliand necessary. Undoubtedly they are. It is only when the 
post-horse is entered. as a racer that he is placed in @ false position; and 
if he proceed so far as to start in a race, he generally suffers so i 

by the comparison, that not.only does it provoke the laughter. of the 
looker ‘on at thé time; but it not, unfrequently happens’ that, in his am- 
bitious ‘attempt to imitate, he renders himself totally unfitted ‘for the 
i is previous position’ as a hardworking and useful post-horse. — 
As I have before said, the evil appears to me to be that every person 
who studies music grammatically seems to think it incumbent upon him 





it is necessary that we should have some rules to guide us—some recog- 





to compose. This idea must be completely rooted out before fair play 
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can be given to men of genius; for as the public, amongst such a crowd 
of writers, have much difficulty in separating good from bad, it often 
occurs that the first composers of the day retire from the contest with 
disgust, and settle down as’mere teachers; whilst others, either by’ per- 
severance or interest, succeed in maintaining a position for which ‘nature 
never intended them, and which, were the art diffused as it ought to be, 
they could not hold for another day. 

When music becomes more generally studied, it will be thought no 
more necessary that a man should become a composer, because he can 
write notes, than that he should become an author because he can write 
letters. Genius alone should prompt him to become either; and, as the 
pudlie will in time be accepted as the judge in all cases, he will at least 
have the good sense to abide by its decision. Until this time arrives 
(and various active measures are now at work to urge it forward) any- 
thing like a healthy tone in music can scarcely be expected. But a love 
for the art, and a strong and earnest desire to promote jits intellectual 
progress are now abroad. Music has taken root in England, and will 
shortly so spread and germinate that all shall be enabled to understand 
and appreciate it. 





Rebiews. 


“ The Musical Bijou.’’—An Album of Music and Poetry, 1846. 
Edited by F. H. Burnzy. D’Almaine & Co. 


This annual Christmas gift of Messrs. D’Almaine acquires 
much of its celebrity from the gorgeousness and classic taste 
displayed in the illuminated frontispiece, and other titular 
illustrations. Antiquity is evidently a cult with Mr. F. H. 
Burney, the editor, who, this year, revels luxuriantly in. the 
myths of his pictorial art-religion. There are in the present 
volume five magnificent plates, drawn and lithographed by 
the ingenious Mr. Brandard, and printed in oil (not water) 
colors, by the Messrs. M. & N. Hanhart. No. 1., the frontis- 
piece, is a faithful copy ofasimilarly illuminated title-page in 
the celebrated Roman de Ja Rose, from an edition deposited 
in the Harleian Library. It represents a lovely pastoral 
scene. Fair ladyes and likely knyghtes, arrayed in festive 
garments, are promenading in the woods, to the music of 
pipes and lyres, which proceeds from three tristful looking 
minstrels in the back ground. Every one knows, that the 
Roman de la Rose, the jomt production of Guillaume de 
Lorris and Jean de Mghun, was one of the first books 
ever printed. It originally proceeded from that famous 
Parisian press which gave to the world the never-to-be-for- 
gotten folios, in black-letter, treating of the prowess and 
deeds of the noble King Arthur and his valiant Knyghtes of 
the Table Rounde. From this press issued Le Roman du 
Roi Artus—Le Roman du Preux Chevalier Tristan de Liones 


—Le Roman de Lancelot du Lac—L’ Histoire de Merlin— | Pp 


L’Histoire de Meliadus (father of Sir Tristram)—L’ Histoire 
d’Yseult (son of Sir Tristram)—besides Wade—Gawaine, and 
others’ that unfortunately are lost. The same press made 
known to Europe the History and achievements of Le Roi 
Perce-Foret, in five thick folio volumes—also the ro- 
mance of Fierabras, and others of the earlier legends of 
Charlemagne and his Paladyns. Though these prodigious 
efforts of human fancy and perseverance be no longer read— 
though the “ Knyghtes of the Table Rounde,” and the “ Pa- 
ladyns”’ of Charles the Great, have been travestied by specu- 
lative philosophers into the Twelve Signs of the Zodiac (or 
types thereof)—though the face of literature, with its eyes 
put out, be now altogether obscured ‘under the veil of Utilita- 
rianism—there are still enough” of past-worshippers in the 
world to sift the archives of old times, and reproduce, if not 


the body, the spirit of the dead. And so long as the brilliant 









genius of Sir Walter Scott—which breathed into quickness 
the dust and ashes of antiquity, which revivified the almost 
decomposed carcase of ancient chivalry, which pulled aside 
the dusky curtains of the past, and invested with fresh life 
characters and events, the very history of which had been 
worm-eaten—so long as that graphic genius shall exercise its 
potent sway over the great mass of intelligence, there ‘will 
exist a sympathy and a love for these mouldy legends of old 
times, the delight and recreation of our fore-fathers. ‘Therefore 
do we heartily shake hands with Mr. Burney, who has en- 
riched his musical annual with reminiscences of the dawn of 
printing, the earliest epoch of cutting upon wood, and the 
beginning (to which the ending is not comparable) of the 
colored illuminations that adorned the monkish manuscripts 
of old. No. 2, an illuminated title, also copied from Le 
Roman de la Rose, is a scene that might have suited Bocaccio. 
The locale is a beautiful garden, with a fountain, ornamented 
urn-wise, in the midst, and dames and cavaliers seated. 
round it. A cavalier is accompanying one of the fair la- 
dies in a romance, on the cythara or lute; the lady has an 
unrolled papyrus in her hands, on which musical characters 
are indited. The whole of this is represented in a square 
medallion, which is surrounded by a flowered border, gor- 
geously emblazoned. No. 3, the Presentation Plate, is copied 
from an illuminated manual in the Harleian library, supposed 
to have been drawn by one Martin Schongauer, a very 
famous Teutonic engraver, who flourished about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. No. 4, the Table of Contents—a most 
exquisite composition—is from a copy of the Epistles and 
Gospels, presented by the Lord Mayor, to St. Mary’s Church, 


| in Aldermanbury, during the reign of “ Crook-backed Ri- 


chard.” A small square medallion, at the higher extremity 
to the left, is taken from a German work on Alchemy, in the 
Harleian Libray. We think we recollect to have seen it in a 
worm-eaten copy of the Phytognomonica of Joannus Bap- 
tista Porta, in the chapter wherein the ingenious old astrolo- 
gico-medical botanist treats of the Heliotropie herbe, and 
quotes .Columella, the most renowned horticulturist of the 
middle ages—in the eigth book, if we mistake not. No. 5, 
the exterior covering, is copied from an edition of Quintus 
Curtius, in the Royal Library. The volume in question was 
anciently in the possession of Margaret of York, third daughter 
of Richard Duke'’of York, and spouse to Charles le Temeraire, 
the hair-brained Duke of Burgundy—about whom consult 
Philippe de Comines, or Quentin Durward, which is more 
likely to be at hand. 

We had almost forgotten the musical claims to notice of 
the “ Musical Bijou,” in our admiration of its antique trap- 
ings. A hurried glance must suffice. On opening the book, 
we find Mr. F. N. Crouch treating of the death of ‘‘ Dermot,” 
in a ballad, “ Piangevole”—further on Mr. Crouch declares, 
in another ballad, “ Cantabile molto espressione,” that he 
could roam through the lands where 


‘ Meteor-like fires their forked lightnings flash,’’ 


(a line full of fire, and remarkable for its frequent employment 
of the letter F) ere he can forget the “ dear maid he loved in 
youth” —yet further on we stumble on Mr. Crouch addressing 
tbe same “ maid,” in yet another ballad, ‘‘ Apassionato,” 
containing yet another fiery hexameter, 


“ And the fire of thine eye though absent is near me’’ 


doubtless, an ubiquitou@ftire—-a little way onward Mr. Crouch 
is “on Baltic Billows,” under the protection’ of Monk Lewis, 
of gory memory—still further onward, Mr. Crouch, arm-in-arm 
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with Mr. Smith (not Albert Smith), is singing a ballad about 
“ Old Time,” of whom Mr. Smith asks, with somewhat more 
of the Jaisser aller than is usual in albums, ‘“‘ Why memory 
wakes joys long banished from his arms ?”—subsequently, in 
company with Mrs. Abdy, Mr. Crouch bewails his fate in a 
ballad, ‘‘ Semplice,” as a widower—and super-subsequently, in 
the society of Mrs. Crawford, apostrophizes the “Rose of Tul- 
lamore,”’ in a ballad “ affetto,”—so that the votaries of Crouch 
can have a full meal of him. These sougs have the merits 
recognizable in most of the author's efforts—an easy flow 
of melody —a happy tinge of the Irish character, and a 
slight indifference to harmonic peculiarities. 

A ballad, in E flat, by Mr. Linter, “‘ The land of our loved,” 
is afree and singable melody, well accompanied—another, by 
the same, in E,” Thy Mother is near,” is better still, and also 
merits notice for the musician-like character of its accompani- 
ment—a third in F, ‘A Dream of the Dying Maiden,” to 
which Mr, J. H. Jewell bas supplied some very pretty verses, 
is simple and vocal. Mr. Linter has also conferred value on 
the instrumental department of the ‘ Bijou,” by a “‘ Redowa 
Polka’’—a “Cellarius Waltz” —a ‘Carlotta Grisi”—a “Grand 
Characteristic Waltz”—and some “Serenade Waltzes’?—-all 
of which are well written, brilliant, and_ full of lively tune, 
—sure forerunners of popularity. 

Edward, Loder has contributed a charming ballad, in C, 
“ Old Christmas’’—charming for its free melody and quaint 
harmonization. Mr. Desmond Ryan, who has supplied the 
poetry, deserves immortality by being cited in our pages, and 
shall have it. 


OW Christmas. 


Old Christmas, he is a merry old wight, 
And a merry old wight, and a kind, is he— 
And oncea year, he bringeth good cheer, 
High feast, and dance, and jubilee, 
(noé Giubelei.) 


With ready hand, and open door, 

With smile that cheers the roughest weather, 
He calls the rich, and he calls the poor, 

And he makes them happy altogether.. 


He lives unto a goodly age, 
And he dies in the time of revelry ; 
And the song we froll, and the wassall bowl, 
Are the dirge and the tears for his obsequy. 


Then may we, when our days have sped, 
Benignant with the joys that bound us, 

Like him, with snows upon our head, 
Bid adieu to the friends right merry around us. 


Bravo, Desmond Ryan—bravo, our second self! We could 
not require anything more hearty and homely, more unaf- 
fectedly and profoundly poetical, at thy hands! 

But to go through by detail the ninety-six musical pages 
of this exceJlent annual is more than our time or limits will 
permit. Let it suffice, then, that in the vocal department, 
besides those we have already signalized— Sir Henry 
Bishop, John Barnett, Herold, Hatton, Rodwell, Nelson, 
Phipps, H. Lee, Guylott, Guernsey, Hewitt, Tutton, Merriott, 
Skelton, Donzini, Deval, (singular of Devaux), Linley, 
Fitzwilliam (son of the actress), Machold, Millar (the talented 
professor at Bath), Nicholas, Knight, &c. are. to be found 
among the contributors; These deservedly popular com- 
posers—and especially Sir H. Bishop, John Barnett, J. L. 
Hatton, Millar of Bath, and the clever young Fitzwilliam—have 
exhibited even more than their usual talent and judge- 
ment, In the instrumental department, we find—besides 
Linter—Czerny, Henri-Herz, Musard, Auber, Kalkbrenner, 





Camille Schubert, Chaulieu, Heidelberg, Gomion, Charles 
Glover, and—though last not least—William Vincent Wal- 
lace—with compositions for the pianoforte of moderate dif- 
ficulty, and every diversity of character. Among them we may 
single out as most attractive, Lutine, a brilliant and ani- 
mated waltz by Henri Herz—an elegant and musician-like 
tondo in F by Chaulieu, inappropriately styled ‘‘ Song with- 
out words”—and the Perles and Deseada waltzes bv W. V. 
Wallace, both compositions full of graceful melody and effec- 
tive passage-writing. And now we must conclude, with a 
strong recommendation of the “ Musical Bijou,” as a splendid 
Christmas present, peculiarly adapted to the taste of young 
ladies. 
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Probincial, 


Bricurton, Dec. 6.—(From a Correspondent.)—Since the departure 
of Jullien and his band, there has been a torpor in musical matters, 
opportunely broken in by the Concert of Demoiselles Dietz and Bock- 
holtz, last evening, atthe Town Hall. Dile Dietz introduced Hummel’s 
Septuor in D minor, Op. 74; her interpretation of which established the 
fame which had preceded her appearance before a Brighton audience. 
The obligato parts were well supported. Besides, a solo by Herz, Dile 
Dietz performed one of Reissiger’s elegant duets, entitled La Marie (the 
violoncello part played by Mr. Hausmann, in his usual style of excel- 
lence), and was enthusiastically applauded. Madlle. Bockholtz sang the 
Cavatina of Agatha from Der Freyschutz with much feeling. The 
Messrs. Braham gave some of their most favorite songs, duets, and trios 
to diversify the evening’s entertainments. The first Hospital Ball, last 
Wednesday week, wes very fully attended by all the leaders of ton 
sojourning in Brighton; the music under the able management of Mr. 
Kirchner—including popular waltzes, quadrilles, polkas, &c., &c., by 
Musard, Bosisio, Jullien, &c. The fascinating little Viennoise dancers 
have attracted, during the week, fall houses, notwithstanding which 
Mr. Hooper dtd not increase the prices of admission. On Thurs- 
day, the band of the 17th Lancers assisted, under the efficient lea- 
dership of Mr. Suffrein, the master, and played most effectively the 
Overture to Guillaume Teil, a Chorus from Lucia di Lammermoor, 
Musard’s ‘‘ Princess of Grenada” Quadrilles, and a pretty set of 
Waltzes ‘‘ Les Lorettes,” by Bosisio. Madame Ouri has announced a 
Matinee for the 18th instant. 


Dec. 11, 1845 —Madame Sala’s Concert at the Town Hall, was very 
well attended. The band of 17th Lancers assisted on the occasion, 
commencing with the popular Overture of the ‘‘ Crown Diamonds,” and 
the Second Part, with a Selection from the Opera of *‘ Maritana,” ar- 
ranged by the clever master, Mr. Suffrein. Among the vocalists I recog- 
nized some old acquaintances. In fact, the whole Concert was sustained 
by ‘‘ native tatent.’’ Mr. Leffler gave the Standard Bearer, very effec- 
tively. Mr. F. Bodda possesses a bass voice of rare quality, and agree- 
able freshness, which he manages with much judgement. I find Mr. 
Arthur's voice and manner very much improved, to judge from the 
style in which he executed afeeble aria from Nicolai’s ‘+ It Templario.”’* 
Mr. G. Cooke (the oboist) afforded the greatest pleasure, on his first ap- 
pearance at Brighton, as a publie singer. Though his voice is neither 
powerful nor of extended pass, he has a correct intonation, and 
much, sweetness in Cantabile , such as predominate in Cursch- 
mann’s air, ‘‘Arise, bright g star of day. Miss Georgina Smithson 
(who I hear is engaged. at the Princess’s to. take the place of Madame 
Thillon, in the character of Catarina in the “ Crown Diamonds”). 
sang the Variations from that Opera, ‘1 would send the chain,” with 
a coquettish naivete and brilliancy that would captivate even a London 
audience. Miss Smithson won great applause, not only in’ this air, but 
also in the Bolero duet,from the Crown Diamonds, ‘‘ Neath the Moun- 
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JULLIEN’s ComcaranViiiet opulur _ entertainments con- 
tinue to fill Covent ‘Garden® “to overflowing. _ Since 
our last, besides the usual-quanitity of waltzes and quadrilles, 
owe have. experienced much pleasure. from ‘the first "movement 
of Spohr’s Power of Sound—the scher-o and storm from the 
Pastoral of Beethoven—a selection from the C minor of the 
same composer, and the overtures to’ Leonora, Huryanthe and 
Zauberfictte. Among the lighter compositions, M. Jullien’s 
Minuet Quadrilles are exceedingly ¢lever and effective. We 
regret that these concerts must soon ydraw to a close. 

Evewines with tHe Great’ Composers.—Mr. He 


Ale 4 


Lincoln’s third lecture, on Cimarosa, attracted: a crowded’ au- fi 
dience on Tuesday evening. We shall notice it, at length, in 4 a 
The fourth lecture, on Mendelssohn, is announced] 


our next. 
for Tuesday next. 


VeRDI, the Italian composer, is coming to England for the sree ‘ale i a Qe 
purpose of naturalising himself. ‘This isa precaution against por ¢!\»¥" 
the new construction beginning to be generally placed upon 4" o8 318 : 


the copyright act—in consequence of hints falling from high |" 
authorities at the recent suits.in.Jaw,.. Verdi has sold several 
oe operas to the houses of ‘Addison aud Hodson, and 

Cramer, Beale and Chappell, who ‘will ‘bythe Yeahs abovet } 


mentioned be secured from all risk'of piracy. VeRpr has gone } 


to Venice, to superintend the bFing ng pat of his new opera 


Attila. 90) z wh” od? iL 


MENDELSSOHN BaRTHOLDY’s cnvaiaaen and music to the 
Athalie of Racine, were. executed,! forotherfirst»timitydn the 


30th ult., at Charlottembourg, naar Berlin; béfore’'the'King of }! 


Prussia, the royal family, the ministers,'the Court, qd nu+ 
merous literati, artists, &c. &c. of emINENCE, » gy.» 

More. DumiaTRe has set out. from, Panis. AQ, ‘Milan, 
where. she is engaged. for the carnival season,:ab:the: Scala, 
The first masked ball-at the opera will take ‘place’ on the’ 20th, 
Halévy’s new opera is in“active —_ at” “the” sae 
Comique. 

Feticren ‘Davin is at Vienna. He returns to Paris in 
January, with his new work, Moise aw Sinai.“ The Desert has 
been everywhere greeted with the reer pst fee Ya populace, 
and the corideinijation Gf the ArGathanid 

Bektioz is at Vienna, “where ‘Hé“ has” "eae three, grand 
concerts with. success. 

Frora Fassri.—Our readers will Loe with regret that 
this charming and talented daughter of Terpsichore, who has 
achieved such brilliant success in. the. ballet of the Devil) io 
Pay, at Drury Lane Theatre, is on, ig int of leaving us, 
We need hardly recémmend ‘those e not seen her, to 
go and be delighted, while yet they ane the chance. 

Jures Jani; It/is\ not uglikely fiat this celebrated 
feuilletoniste and romance writer, will pay:London-a visit:\to- 
wards the end of January, 1846. » His welcome from English 
artists and men of letters Piles be warm, agree . Jules |, 
Janin ‘has ‘been ‘lately’ enigaged’ onan erritig in,,the 
French tongue, of Hidesore Clarissa Horiowe., We have 
read the preface in.MS,, and were charmed with, the salient 
wit, and. ripe-and various reading it evinces, “We under- 
stand that Jules Jamin’ Has expresséd "a ‘wish that the said 
abridgment shall be translated”iito English by Mr. Charles 
Kenny, of-whose talent ahd; ratbarent Be ard a high 
estimate.’ 

Exergr Hatt. 
ditory on Friday night,’ .A-new 
Mrs, Sunderland, made a decided hit. 
at length, in our notice of the next performance of the Messiah. 
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EVENINGS. WITH THE GREAT sh hehe 
Programme of Mr., Lincoln's next Lectures 
. LRPRDA Yo Mecember 23... Commenceat-Eigbe 
ON MENDELSSOHN, 
Atithe Webtérn [idtitutioficiesaterShtate. 


ILLUSTRATIONS —PaRT. ae % “sat Wh 
First Movemént’ of the “Ottetto, Pia me). Miss. Oxegen and Mz. Lixcony. 


forte duet, 
Spring Son ase ie oaeaca * ea 
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pret te eet tthe mama 
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quia Solo & Chorus—Now, Mayagaim Met ses and Chorus. 
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U8) otagiby Mise Lmcouee ified Coty tr 
Night’s Dream. 
ickets, be had at the Institution; Reserved Seats, 3s, of Mr. Lincoln, 9, 
bs em _ Upper John-strest, Golden-Square. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
M. JULLIEN’S 


GRAND AND ANNUAL 


BAL MASQUE, 


TO TAKE PLACE, MONDAY, DECEMBER 22, 1845. 
M. JULLIEN begs leave most respectfully to acquaint the. Nobility 
and Gentry, that the above GRAND ANNUAL ENTERTAINMENT 
will take place on MONDAY, December 22, 1845. 


. _ I¢is with a feeling of greatly increased confidence and satisfaction, 
that M, JULLIEN now has the honor to announce his THIRD BAL 
MASQUE. The experiment of first introducing amusements of this 
kind in England was considered by some of M. JULLIEN’S most 
ee oo to be one of much difficulty: the reason chiefly 
support of that ion being that the ic ‘countenance had been 
almost entirely revel from the Sy iceman at all resem- 
bling them in character, viz :—The Masquerades. M. JULLIEN, how- 
ever, well knowing the great difference between the ordinary Masquerade 
and one of the recherches Bal Masques ot the Continent, and also having 
been informed of the manner in which the former had been usually con~ 
ducted in this country, determined, in the year 1843, to present to the | 
Nobility and Gentry of the Metropolis, one of these entertainments, and 
by sparing neither care nor expense in its production, to'submit it fairly 
to i The result is well known:—the ce of the 
Ore! » the richness of the Costumes: the splendour of the Decora- 
tions :,and the general and unequalled brilliancy of the whole scene, 
— both the admiration of the visitors, and the encomiums of 
he First Ball (1843) was successful beyond M. JULLIEN’S most 
sate be expectations; the Salle not only being thronged with Dancers, 
’ both, Pares and. Costumes, but the audience part of the Theatre crowded 
with visitors:anxious even to be mere spectators of the scene, 

The announcement of the Second Ball (1844) from the very favorable 
report of those present at the first, created the greatest interest: and 
consequently, nearly every place in the Theatre that could be secured, 
was taken many days beforehand, and on the afternoon of the Ball, 
not a seat-remained unlet. ‘I he amount paid for admission on that oc- 
casion more than doubled the largest sum ever taken at Covent Garden 


; 


Theatre on any one previo 





us Occasion since its erection. 
Since that» period, Bals Costumes have become fashionable among 
the nobility: ‘the highest personages having on more than one occa- 
_ them oa Entertainment of 1 pante.. The 
ocracy consequently now possess a great variety of ric e t 
costumes, and M. JULLIEN couhdontiy ation a. most brilliant 
Assemblée on the 22nd. Experience will enable. him: to make still fur- 
ther improvements in his general arrangements: while in 
THE DECORATIVE SPLENDOUR 
of tke Salle de Danse, it will be his endeavour to surpass former efforts. 
THE ORCHESTRA 
Will, as last Year, consist of 
ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHT MUSICIANS! 
(Being the present Concert Orchestra, with numerous additions.) 
Principal Cor , HERR KG@NIG, 


CONDUCTOR, M. JULLIEN. 


All the New Waltzes, Quadrilles, Galops, Polkas. &c. will be played 
during the Evening. 
TICKETS FOR THE BALL, 10s. 6d. EACH, 

The Audience portion of the Theatre will, as before, be set 
apart for SPECTATORS, who may thence enjoy the brilliant 
and unique Scene. 

Prices of Admission for Spectators; Dress Circle 5¢. Boxes 32. Gal. 2s. 

Tickets for the Ball, Private Boxes and Places, may be secured on ap- 
to Mr. O'Ruitry, at the Box Office of the Theatre; Tickets 
for the Ball and Private Boxes, also at the Libraries of Messrs. 
Mitenzuy and Sams; and M. Jututen’s, 2 4, Regent Street. 
Refreshments, consisting of Ices, Coffee, Sherbet, Tea, Carrara Water, 
&e., may be had during the Evening ; and at One, Supper will be served. 
*.* Mr. Narwam, 18, Castle Street, Leicester quare, isap pointed 
Costumier to the Ball. 


+ « Dias. 














THALBERG AND DOHLER, 


Just Published, ‘ 
‘THALBERG’s FANTASIA 
On Airs from. - 
IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLA. 
Price 5s. 
DOHLER’S VALSE BRILLIANT. Edited by William Hutchins Callcott. Op 
56, price 3s. 





. Just Published, 
SIX CHARACTERISTIC SONGS,’ 
Without Words, for the Pianoforte, 
By C. NEATB, 
, Op. 34. Price Five Shillings. 
London : ADDISON and HODSON, 210, REGENT STREET, 
Where may be had Tickets for the Colosseuu.—Family Tickets to admit four, 16s, 





Just Published, 
BY 
& OD., 
201, REGENT STREET, and 67, CONDUIT STREET, 
The Music in the Grand Opera of 


MARITANA. 
As performed at the Tazatae Rorat, Daury Lane, 
THE WORDS BY 
BE, FITZBA LL, 
The Music by W. Vincent Wallace. 
; PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS : 
The Favorite Airs arranged by Burrowes, 3 Books, each 4s. 
Ditto, ditto, with Flute Accompaniments, each 5s, 
The Overture, 3s, 6d. 
“ There isa Flower that Bloometh,” arranged by C, Chaulieu, 2s. 6d. 
* Scenes that are Brightest,” arranged by ditto, 3s. 
Fantasia, by Moscheles, on three favourite subjects, 4s. 
. Introduction and Rondo, on “Alas those chimes,” &c., by Moscheles, 3s. 
Fayourite Airs as Duets for two performers on the pianoforte, by W. Watts. 
The overture as a duet, by C. Chaulieu, 4s. 


N.B. Other arrangements in the press. 








Just Published. 
NEW VOCAL MUSIC. 


Duett 
They chide me if I breathe her name Ballad E. Perry. 
Cuartes OxLivien, Circulating Musical Library, 41, and 42, New Bond Street. 


NEW MUSIC, 
Publisher, T, Prowse, 13, Hanway Street. 


sung Oy Signor Ferra, and -C. . Brooks, the music 
to of 
fee. ot a 
Song) 2s., 
pay igs Ban, 
? C. NICHOLSON’S Flute Manufactory, 13; Hanway Street. 








Price 58., 
A SONATA FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Composed by F. NORTON ERITH. 
Copies are solicited to forward their name and address a¢ 
to author, at his residence, 1, Forefield: Place, Lyncombe, 
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oe hag 
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CLASSICAL ELANORORAR # STUDIES 
\* PUBLISHED BY WE. 
Heller (Stephen). CompleteCollection of Sais, 
— First Set, Op. 16, entitled The Art of 
through all keys, 2nd, ey Se TLiaet 
Edition, in 3 books ........ 
= Secdiid Set, Op. 45, 25 Studies’ i | Art of 
Phrasing, Op. 16; and as a eepartte We the Studies and 
Works of the Modern Comiposets, 
Third Set; Op. 46; 30 Etudes Melodiques et Prepa- 
ratives, in 3 Books . ..corecerecsenneeecssseeeach 6 0 
“* We strongly recommend these studies, as Combining the charm of 
beautiful and sensible music; with the utility of admirable exercises for 
a vast number of mechatiical difficulties.”"— Musical World. 
Willmers (Rud.) “Le Papillon,” Etude lewd Cc 
P, 37 
Wolff (Edward) “ Lart de expression,” ded. to the Con- 
servatoire de Musique of Paris; to serve as-Introduction to the 
Studies of Chopin, Op. 10 and 25....in2 books ; Op. 90 each 
24 Improvisations en forme a’Etudes, adopted by the 
Conservatolre of Paris, in 3 books, Op. 100 ......¢ach 
Chovin (Fred.) Collection of Studies : 

1, Douze Grandes Etudés, ded. to Listt ana i r, core 
récted and revised edition, with additional Fiageting 
by his pupil; J, Fontana, oe by the author, 

Op. 10 6 0 
2. Idem.. -Op. 10 6 0 
Chopin has expresed imei pesyeetis Wea with ‘hie pupil's 
careful and useful additions, 
3. Douze Etudes debe esedeseeseoes 
4. Idem < eeeeee opererer ee eerseeeenee ath? - 
5, Twenty-four Grand Preludes, through ah the 


z 


, 24 Studies 


” augmented 
6 0 














7 











eeeeeee +» Op. 25 
+ Ope2s 


Oo 


—— 6. Idemit ie. ic.s. sO 
These celebrated _— ere. adopted’ by ‘the Royad Academies of 
London, Paris, Prague, 
Czerny ‘“? Art de delier lie doiyts” 50 Etudes formant la Con- 
tinuation de ’Etude de la Velocité, intended: to give 
freedom and extension to the Fingers, 
In 6 books, Op. 740 (or Op: ) ees sceach 8 0 
Idem, complete in 1 volume ...,..ccssseeeeers.s 40 0 
*‘ The comprehensive nature of the work will at once be seen from this 
synupsis. The perfection with which M. Czerny has achieved his task, 
is the result of his tong experience no less than of his extensive musical 
reading, and general acquaintance with whatever relates to the genius 
and capabilities of that instrument of which he is so “undoubted a 
master. Those who have profited by the “ Etude de la Velocite,’”’ should 
take the reco ion of M: Czerny, and study the Art de delier les 
—— which he delivers to the world as its successor. 1 —— Musical 
World, 
Sloper (} ae Twenty-four Studies, ded. to Stephen Heller, 
oe os - Op. 3, each 9 0 
M. Sniper hes obtained sce tla France both as a Pianist and 
considerable 


yor at His compositions, and 








6 0 
6 0 
6° 0 
6 0 








FOR ie 


First Series for Begin 
Ja Mesure), taught in 26 lessons; 3 bovksy Op. 169, .....,each 5 0 
This extremely useful work, (in score), , by the gifted Bertini has been 


Bertini. Jeune. 
ete eee ESTO Hone (Lech de 


prepared with greatcare and.is eminently calculated 
to impress the @ proper Feutiny of Ma care 1" 
inthe Prom (Gopi of Weed Taig o» 
ss: 
.170; for Piano, Violin, and iia 


WESSEL AND CO., 
67, FRITH STREET, CORNER OF SOHO SQUARE, 





, in2 Books ..each 6 0 | 


a4 


ROYAL SICH INSTITUTION, — 





No. 6, NEW ‘BORLINGTON. STREET, 101 


ate int Mansion of the Dowager Countess of Cork and 


R. COCKS AND CO., 
" Fmmporters ant Publishers. of Foreign mse . 


BY APPOINTMENT, 

To Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Beg mos to announce to their numéfous ' Patton’; ‘the 
Nebility, the usical: Profession, and the Public, that their Stoék of 
Pianofortes by the first Makers, and also those of their own wake, ‘are 
now ready-for inspection, for sale or hire. R. Coeke and! sth ty 
cularly beg to-recommend their Piccolo and Semi-Cottage 
ihe expe noice ofthe Public generally as being lag, fbn, 
and much-admired Instruments; peculiarly adapted as 
raniment for Voealists; possessing a tone, sweet and inclodiiay he with 


DON ’ 
)s 





power ‘equal'to instruments of much larger size. Their portableniess 


renders:them desirable for small rooms and cabins in ships, 
That Inrament hve ben etd by many eminent Profewort, who 


brilleney of tone, that they cannot fail to give universal satisfaction; 
the main object being to furnish a Goop instrument at a) wOpERATE 
Price. They are warranted to stand well in any climate, and if not 
BAe stiny may be ——— (with the exception only of those made to 
8 order), if to the ee ee ea 
six wonths from. the time of delivery. P2039 TAD. 
ber of the instrament 
N.B. To prevent mistakes, eae om cornea 


No.1. Rosewood Semi-Cottage or Pi — 
Ogee ee front, with brass string plate, height 3 rote” 
th 3 feet 10, Woh wiedos and mould. : 
ings on doors, French polished........ 6} Belavey a» 44 
No. 2. , Mahogany Semi-Cottage o or Piccolo, 
Ogee front, with brass string plate, height 3-feet 9): 
width 3 feet 10, with carved ornaments and moulds 


6} Ocraves ” 40 


ings on doors, French polished ........ 
No, 3. Rosewood Cottage, 
front, with brass string plate, height 4 feet 2, 
en's ee, ee ee OG , 
ings on doors, French polished........6} Ocraves .. 45 
No. 4. Mahogany Cottage. 


Ogee front, witn feta f plate, height 4 feet 2, 
width 3 feet 10, with « prseen aud mould- 
ings on doors, ed... -- 6 Ocraves .. 
5. Mahogany Semi- Cottage or Piccolo, 
Square front, circular corners, with eft 
height 3 feet 8, width 3 feet 10, Fretich polis " 


6}Oerives.. 30 
6. Rosewood Cylinder Front Semi- Real Goetat, 
With brass string plate, height 3 feet 9. width 
10, French polished ee eeee voeb ime eoee Oetaves ioe 38 
7. Mahogany Piccola Cylinder Front, 
With brass string plate, SOA? ST yqiene ’ 
10, French polished .. «92+.» +++ +10. a EI 8... 36 


42 
No. 


No. 


No. 





N.B. it will be found, on ‘al 
periority over those now sat 
inasmuch as the latter for the most part 
ond of sory ieteien mpteries Ca Ie 
ani are m e best.ma 3 
sot Psa as lt aie ts peat 
fully iavite the Profession and coh. Public to view Factory 
lishment, 6, New Burlington St i jo Benders 
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the States of Germany. 
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SACRED MUSIC. Wikiewavas, 


69, DEAN STREET, SOHO, AND the: ROVISEY, 


NOVELL0'S 
SELECT ORGAN PIECES, 


Consisting of selections from the Works of Abel, Adam, Albrechst- 
berger, Andre, Astorga, Attwood, Bach, Battishill, Beethoven, Biery, 
Bishop, Bonno, Buononcini, Brownsmith, Cafaro, Casali, Carrissimi, 
b sano Clari, Colona, "Corelli, Danby, 

Dupuis, Durante, Fasch, Fesca, Flowers, Gi 
Handel, Hasslinger, Haydn, (Joseph and Michael), Himmel, Horn- 
Maer Hummel, Jomelli, Keeble, Koslovsky, Leo, Lotti, Mozart, 
ajo, Martini, Mendelsohn, » Novello, Neukomm, Palestrina, Perez, 
er erti, Pescetti, Portogallo, Porto, Quarle, Ricci, Righini,. 





Rinck, Russell, Stradella,Sale,Steffani, Spohr, Sarti, Scarlatti, sete 


Stokes, Vogler, Winter, Webbe, Wesley, Watts, Walmisley,. and 
Weber, with several adaptations contributed by eminent: Organists.. 
~ ‘The whole selected, arranged, or composed by Vincent Nove.io! 
In 108 Numbers, or 18 Books, or 3 Volumes; 
2a, cack 0s. each, 202 28, Gah 
oan — foot —- first specimen of each composer is attached a othe at hag e 


assist those who study the progress of 
enaniets ae each master wrote. 





OVELLO'S 
CATHEDRAL VOLUNTARIES,. 


Consisting A are cal somprsing the Works of Va Church Lesion got of the 
Engligh a ns ae 
Attrvod, Borcehill Bird, rag raaaygt Blow, 
Child, Clarke, P. cy Creighton, Croft, Crotch, 
Evans, Farrant, Galliard, Gibbons, Goldwin, Greene, 
“phries, Kent, King, Morley, Nares, Patrick, Pring, Purcell,. 
Richardson, Rogers, Russell, Stroud, Tallis, Tudway, y Tye, 
Weldon; Wesley (S. aud C.), Worgan, ‘the whole selected and 
arranged by Vincent Nove.to. 
In 48 Numbers, or 8 Books, 
2s. each, 108, wach, 


At the foot of sor near egal 
notice, which wie a eee wea 
different periods at whi 


SECOND EDITION, 


SCHNEIDER'S” 
COMPLETE THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


“DREANW SCHOOL, 
Containing Instructions for playing the Organ, with numerous exercises 
"for sae al Bah Oy aes ats 
ranslated by CHARLES Fuaxman, 


7 


or 2 Volumes, 
14, 88. each, 
is attached a short biographical 
y. the progress of the art through the 





+ 


n. of 
7.¢ Eustr, Price 12s. 


HNE 188 FOR Prva Puayinea, forming Chapter III of 
ier eo av guia School. Price 7. 6d, we 
Cuorats, ScALes, AND Exenotsns, printed Separately _ 


_ the Or in’ School. Price 4s. 


@-Taros for Manuals and Pedals Obligato ; forming. Compleip a 


for the use.of the Pedals. Price 7s, 


, Thle last work isnot comprised in the school, to which work it may be considered 
as forming a contin 


Seunonssa Besa 0 \CuopALa, fo. Mustaete page A ibe Sebel 


Strentmic’s, Mass, Granp Vo.unranies, ibang of Pantasias, | d 
Selected from the Ins]! ; * 


Bagués, acy pamdorey mpi opr oa 
strumen' ompositions of the mostDistinguished Composers of the 
<-Aneient and Modern Schools. ot legen ron oT 


No.4, ‘Introduction and Fugne, by MOZART, it leat ogee pres IA 
»and first performed:by the Philharmonic Society 18371. 3e. 
: yy ied pa et grt ons te iy ty La wry: A 
pieces are or one executtd 

wy ascend pie i IT me ner 


y arith 
28 


eoeeeor re eewere 


fo ogre peres YF} 
eos ences ashes tot * 


mye § 


cvs Op 
} sabes rex Ga ‘Oncax, conning 120 
THE ORGAN PART ...... 
TO THE.WHOLE OF THE THREE VOLUMES. OF % 
BOYCE’S saranon’ music. 


earns and the Words’ added 
throughout by VI aes Rovio. In 2 ols. Price 31s, 6d. each, 
Baa W. op. 


eS TAZ 
Beer, Wi Feta for Oren, with Pedal, Obligato. "Price 3s. 


. 





Just Published, 


; 


“MARTH N- A ND CO); 
9 3;OLD BOND STREET, PICCADILLY, 
ALL THE PIANOFORTE WORKS OF 
_..W. ‘Vincent Wallace, 3 
Composer of the Popplar Opera, “ MARITANA..”* ’ 
of the above celebrated "s Pianoforte Works, 
‘the superintendance of the author. Pianofortes on 
-- () Badeor Hire. : Violin Strings, ete: 


) ROMANCES FOR THE PIANO. 


eoooooso 


allad-—* Oats om 4 forget,” sung by Miss Dolby at Mr. Wallace’s Concert. 


ia Deara,” fans &s, araiecaill Wal- 


de iy Sym; 


ita 


otal? pat oe 
abs Galea. i ner 
“a 


st Hog . 


The Geand¥ alse de Concert, perfurined hy Air. Saliese 0 biestoseosipeaces 
Just out, 
“Phe Beautifal Plower of May, 
"By Alexander Lee. 06 Se 





“SULLIEN’S _ETRENNES, 

“A SON ARW: YEAR'S GIFT. 

THREE NEW MUSICAL ALBUMS," 
M. JULLIEN’S | 


edition is 


PB af! 
ion 
: early inspection. 
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MAGNIFICENT MUSICAL GIFTS FOR. CHRISTMAS. OR. THE 
THE MUSICAL BIJOU°:..... 


pe FOB u8a6. vtec 8 
A. MAGNIFICENT ANNUAL OF POETRY. AND MUSIC, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN THE ILLUMINATED STYLE, 


EXECUTED IN GOLD AND COLOURS IN A STYLE OF MATCHLESS BEAUTY AND SPLENDOUR, 
AND COPIED FROM THE FINEST 


MISSALS, ILLUMINATED VOLUMES, & ORNAMENTAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


IN THE LIBRARIES OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM, BY J. BRANDARD. 
Among the varied Contents of the Volume will be found upwards of 


ONE HUNDRED CONTRIBUTIONS, 


MUSICAL AND POETICAL, CONSISTING OF 


SONGS, BALLADS, QUADRILLES, WALTZES, POLKAS, &c. 


BY THE MOST.CELEBRATED MUSICIANS OF THE 


BRITISH, ITALIAN, GERMAN, AND FRENCH SCHOOLS. 


SONGS OF ENCHANTMENT, OR, TALES OF QUEEN MAB, 
A JUVENILE VOCAL ALBUM, filet 


WRITTEN AND COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS ROYAL, BY 
O. B. DUSSEK, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM. JULIO CLOVIO, &c., BY 
J. BRANDARD. 
EXECUTED IN GOLD AND COLOURGS—PRICE 10s, 











CONTENTS :— 
WHITTINGTON AND. HIS CAT, Puss IN BOOTS, | THE THREE WISHES, 
JACK, THE GIANS KILLER, TOM THUMB, . JACK AND THE BEAN STALK, 
smasaee i Be CINDERELLA, ‘RED RIDING HOOD, 
BLUE BEARD, OLD MOTHER GOOSE, _ ROBIN HOOD, 





Sir Henry Bishop’s Arrangements from the Scores of Handel, &c. 


The Messiah, I5s. Haydn’sCrestion, 15s. and Beethoven’s Mount of Olives, 12s. .New Editions of these elegant Adaptations are ready. 
“Sir H. Bishop has his task in a manner worthy of his high reputation. The lover of classical music may satisfy himself that the spirit 
_ ‘Of the illustrious fully rendered, and not overlaid by any conceits or carelessness of the transposer.”"—ATLAS. 





Sir Hénry Bishop’s Arrangements of Handel’s Songs, &c. 


Completion of the above National Work, from the Original MS. Scores of the Composer, by permission of her Majesty. The seventh and Inst 
volume is now ready; atid also the whole of the Songs (upwards of 250) from. the Seven volumes separate. ‘‘This is a publication of great im- 
portance to the musical world, and one which no admirer of the works of the immortal composer should fail to possess; as all public vocalists 
will adopt this edition, it may well be termed standard.”"—Baisto. Mirror. 


| Dr. Arnold’s Cathedral Music. 
Ncw ready, Nos. 1 to 9, price 10s, 6d. each, of » new and splendid edition of this scarce and celebrated collection of SERVICES and 
ANTHEMS, edited by Dr. RIMBAULT, F.A.S., &c. ; ‘piiblished by subscription in 12 parts, engraved in the best possible style, with a clear 
and distinct type, printed on strong elephant paper, size 18 inches by 13. 


Cathedral Chants of the XVIth, XVIIth, and XVIIIth Centuries. 


Edited by E. F. Rimbault, LL.D., F.S.A.; beautifully printed in Antique Style, with directions for Chanting. Price 15s. The Editor's object 
has been to provide a Stonldard Book of Chants for toe Service of the Chardh; and to resons from oblivion some specimens of the great, founders 


of English Church Harmony, 
Ricardo Linter. ‘ 
The latest Quadrilles, Polkes, Mazourkas, &c., by the above most Co performed ty’ : ginal 
, &e. popular Composer at Her Majesty’s and the Nobility's Balls 
Biased in gold and color. The Roya Portrait Quadrilles, Nos. I, and 2, 3s. each; Do. Duets, 4s.; the Redows Polks, 2s.’ 60: ; 
Are EP ee ty , 38.; Do. Duets, 4s.; La Rose Mazourka, 2s. 6d. ; oe the Cellarius Waltz, 2s. 
Lonp D’'ALMAINE & Co. 20, Sono Square. 
London : Printed by Tuomas Frost, of Marshall-street, Gold , in the © of Middl Pri his office in ‘Marshall-s aforesaid, and 
ay Aone George Fark y at er Row. Thuvseee wi Ottoe ‘Deantreey Soho; where all Gatanunlontione fer the Editor are to be privedion 9 post-paid : 

















